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The Bureau of Educational Research 
and the Problem of Leadership 


By ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


HIs issue of the EpucaTionaL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
devoted largely to reports of the work of the members 
of the Bureau Staff during the past year, should actually 
be thought of as a record of the attempts of more than fifty 
people to exercise leadership in the course of meeting the needs 
of education in Ohio. The activities reported here cover a broad 
field of accomplishment, including research on perception, aid 
to public-school systems in evaluating their own accomplish- 
ments, school surveys, provision of fine educational radio pro- 
grams for the classrooms of this state, leadership in adult 
education, the continued development of educational aids for 
use in the University, and so on. At every point along the way, 
an effort has been made to discover what ideas are presently 
involved in the activities undertaken, and what ideas require 
further development. 

There are many leaders in education in Ohio, and leader- 
ship of many kinds is being carried on. The leadership function 
of the Bureau of Educational Research is of the kind repre- 
sented by the individual who deliberately crawls out on a limb 
to see how long it is and whether it will carry his weight. 
We are a group of people devoted to the task of scouting for 
the main body, so to speak; we work with our minds firmly 
directed toward the future. We wish to be among those who 
find means to better education that others may use, and to make 
the mistakes and to discover the shortcomings in ideas so that 
others may avoid them. 

This is as hard a job as there is. It involves working con- 
stantly out at the edge of one’s own understanding and knowl- 
edge, and this is a risky, often frustrating, thing to do. As much 
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as anything else that one might try, it requires courage and 
determination. 

In reading the reports of the activities of the divisions of 
the Bureau, therefore, it is of particular importance to pay 
attention to the paragraphs, often at the end of the reports, that 
indicate what lies ahead. In each case, the writer attempts to 
describe that portion of our vision of a better education which 
he proposes reducing to concrete reality. As we continue our 
attempts to make the future better than the past, we solicit 
your patience and understanding, and especially your help. 


Division of Appointments 
By JOHN O, NIEDERHAUSER 


7. preliminary report of the Division of Appointments 
covers activities only from November 1, 1951, to August 
31, 1952. A more complete report of the work of the Division 
of Appointments covering the entire year, November 1, 1951, 
to October 31, 1952, will be submitted in a later issue of the 
Buttetin. This article will be entitled “Teaching Oppor- 
tunities in 1952.” 

During the past year the Division of Appointments has 
continued its usual work in the placement of teachers and 
administrators in public and private schools and colleges and 
universities in Ohio as well as in other states and in foreign 
countries. In the period covered by this report 7,549 requests 
for all types of candidates were received. Some indication of 
the increased demands on this division may be noted from this 
figure, in view of the fact that during the same period last year 
6,580 requests for candidates had come to the Division of 
Appointments. As direct recommendations on calls received, 
75432 sets of credentials were sent to prospective employers. 
In addition to the direct recommendations, the Division of Ap- 
pointments performs another important service to candidates 
registered for placement. At the request of a candidate, his 
credentials are sent to an employer to whom application for a 
position has been made. In other instances an institution may 
have requested the credentials of a particular individual in 
whom it was interested. As the result of such requests by candi- 
dates and employers, 2,558 sets of credentials were sent during 
the period of this report. 
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During the ten months covered in this report a considerable 
amount of time was spent by the chairman and the assistant 
chairmen of the Division in holding interviews with students, 
faculty members, alumni, and employing officials. These inter- 
views involved discussions of teaching opportunities, qualifica- 
tions of candidates, salary trends, and related subjects. A total 
of 3,051 such interviews were held during the ten months 
reported. 

Evidence of the increased demands for elementary-school 
teachers is found in the fact that this division received 2,375 
requests for elementary-school teachers during the past year, as 
compared with 2,139 such requests during the same period in 
the previous year. Incidentally, the actual need for elementary- 
school teachers would seem to indicate that, had it been known 
that we had an available supply, the number of requests would 
probably have risen considerably higher than that reported. In 
other words, many prospective employers are not even bother- 
ing to list their requests for elementary-school teachers with us, 
particularly late in the employment season. The supply of can- 
didates for elementary-school teaching has remained approx- 
imately the same this past year as it was during the previous 
year. The College of Education graduated 180 elementary- 
education majors during the past year. Of this number, our 
records indicate that only 143 were actually available for teach- 
ing. Although placement figures are not yet complete, indica- 
tions are that all available candidates will have been placed 
this year. 

This year has brought the disappearance of a large over- 
supply of teachers in the secondary-school fields. Although the 
number of graduates prepared to teach in the various secondary- 
school academic fields is relatively high, the number of such 
people actually available for placement has been drastically cut 
because of the military and industrial situation. Many trained 
teachers have had to enter the military service directly upon 
graduation or have been attracted by higher salaries into posi- 
tions in business and industry. Although the demand for 
teachers in all secondary-school areas has been good, there has 
continued to be an unusually high demand for teachers in 
special fields such as business education, home economics, music, 
girls’ physical education, speech and hearing therapy, and spe- 
cial education. At the close of the period covered by this report, 
a limited number of teachers was still available in the areas of 
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biology, social studies, and fine arts. Many of the available 
social-studies teachers this year have been issued temporary cer- 
tificates and are teaching in the upper elementary-school grades 
rather than on the secondary-school level. 

The placement of prospective college teachers was some- 
what better than had been anticipated. Demands for the Ph.D. 
degree for college teaching continued to be high. The areas of 
greatest opportunities for college teachers continued to be the 
same as they had been during the previous year. These were 
education, psychology, home economics, the physical sciences, 
and mathematics. 

During the early part of the 1952 employment season it 
appeared that there would be little activity in the field of school 
administration. However, after a slow start, a number of 
employment opportunities did develop. Demands were partic- 
ularly high for elementary-school principals, high-school prin- 
cipals, and executive heads in local school districts. The Division 
of Appointments was successful in helping candidates secure 
desirable administrative positions not only in Ohio but in a 
number of the large i systems eget the country. 


degree ee is an important iene in the administrative 
candidate’s success in securing a desirable position. 

Salaries for beginning teachers were somewhat higher than 
those of the preceding year. Inexperienced elementary-school 
candidates took positions paying generally between $2,600 and 
$3,200, although several were able to command even higher 
starting salaries. The median salary for beginning elementary- 
school teachers this year was $2,900. Salaries for inexperienced 
secondary-school teachers ranged from $2,400 to approximately 
$4,100, with the median salary $2,800. Salaries offered by 
colleges and universities ranged from approximately $3,000 
upward for instructors with Masters’ degrees to as high as 
$7,500 for professors and heads of departments. School admin- 
istrators secured positions through the Division of Appoint- 
ments with salaries ranging from approximately $4,000 for 
beginners to as high at $11,500 for city school superintendents. 

On July 1, 1952, Miss Margaret A. Vesey, assistant chair- 
man of the Division of Appointments, was appointed to faculty 
status with the rank of instructor. In addition to her usual 
duties in the division Miss Vesey is teaching in the Survey of 
Education program in the Department of Education. 
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Curriculum Division 
By EDGAR DALE 


URING most of this last year I was on leave of absence 
from the University, employed by the Fund for Adult 
Education established by the Ford Foundation. Many of my 
activities there paralleled those in which I am engaged in the 
Bureau. 

One of the experimental activities of the Fund was the 
preparation of discussion materials for use in liberal education. 
We wanted to see whether the form we developed was sound 
and whether untrained discussion leaders could use these pro- 
grams successfully. Two basic projects included a nine-weeks 
discussion program on “Great Men—Great Issues” and a ten- 
weeks discussion program on “World Affairs Are Your Affairs.” 

The program plan was simple. A film was selected for use 
in each of the ten programs. Noted experts in the field under 
discussion wrote essays on the topic for discussion. A discussion 
guide was also prepared for each of the programs. The learn- 
ing activities included the reading of this essay, the viewing of 
a film, and a discussion of the film and the essay. Approxi- 
mately 150 groups representing unions, service clubs, religious 
groups, libraries, farmers, and high-school students participated 
in the discussions, 

Our final conclusion was that it is possible to develop a 
series of discussion programs which hold the interest and atten- 
tion of adults, and to do this with relatively untrained discussion 
leaders. The materials have been revised and are now available 
from the Film Council of America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

During the year the Curriculum Division developed two 
lists of words: the first includes 3,146 words, known by 80 per 
cent of sixth-grade children; the second includes 1,961 addi- 
tional words, known by 80 per cent of eighth-grade children. 
If we add to this the already available “Approximately 3,000 
Words Known by Fourth-Grade Children,” we have a list of 
8,107 words which will be known by approximately 80 per cent 
of eighth-grade children. Experimental copies of these two 
reader lists are available to a few teachers and other interested 
persons who are willing to help us put these lists into final form. 

Our work in readability studies continued during the past 
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year. Mrs. Jean Chall, on the faculty of City College, New 
York, completed her dissertation in this field. It is entitled 
“Readability—an Appraisal of Research and Application,” and 
is available through Inter-Library Loan from Ohio State 
University. 

We continue working with overseas students on developing 
communication competencies in the mass media. The Cuban 
Government has sent four teachers to work with us in the 
audio-visual field during the fall quarter. 

During the year the writer completed a fourth-grade reader 
for use in the educational program of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. While this is a general-education reader, it 
includes stories dealing with personal development, mental and 
physical health, science in the world of today, personal business, 
citizenship, noted Americans, and the like. This material was 
tried out experimentally in co-operation with the armed forces. 
It is not available for civilian use. 

The color filmstrip on “Drinking Water” prepared by 
Robert Steele of the Bureau Staff for use in India has been 
completed. Copies have been sent to the Indian Government, 
missionary workers, Unesco, and so on, in order to get criticisms 
of the techniques and approach used. 


Editorial Divison 
By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


S IN previous years, the central activity of the Editorial 
Division was the preparation and supervision of the pub- 
lication of nine issues each of the Journal of Higher Education 
and the EpucationaL ReEsEaRcH BuLvetin. Continuing its 
long-established policy, the Journal served as a clearinghouse 
for the exchange of ideas and experiences in higher education. 
Chief attention was given to matters of general interest rather 
than those of interest primarily to persons in particular pro- 
fessional fields such as engineering, teacher education, and 
dentistry. 

Considerably more than half of the space of the Journal 
was given to the publication of forty-eight formal articles. 
The following sampling gives some idea of the range of sub- 
jects dealt with: “The Scholar and the World,” by Howard 
Mumford Jones; “The University and the Spiritual Life,” by 
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T. V. Smith; “The Discovery, Development, and Use of Social 
Scientists,” by J. Douglas Brown; “The Physical as Experi- 
ence,” by Jesse Feiring Williams; “The Idea of a University 
Theater,” by E. W. Borgers; “Perennial and Temporal Goals 
in Education,” by Sidney Hook; “Adult Education,” by 
Mortimer Adler; “Christian Gauss,” by Donald Stauffer; 
“American Education and the New Japan,” by Richard Boyd 
Ballou; and “Academic Treason in Liberal-Arts Colleges,” by 
Edward A. Tenney. 

In addition to formal articles, the Journal carried its reg- 
ular departments, “With the Technicians,” “The Reporter,” 
“Editorial Comments,” book reviews, and “In the Lay 
Magazines.” The contents of these departments showed a cor- 
respondingly wide range of authorship and subject-matter. 

The EpucationaL REsEARCH BULLETIN, in contrast to 
the Journal, gave chief attention to matters of elementary and 
secondary education and teacher preparation. It carried twenty- 
three articles, eight editorials, and fifty-nine book reviews. 

On September 30, 1951, T. C. Holy, director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research, retired from Ohio State University. 
In his honor the October issue of the BULLETIN was devoted 
to a discussion of educational-survey work in which he had 
played a prominent part. The November issue of the But- 
LETIN carried the annual reports of the Bureau. The leading 
article of the December issue was the statement by the faculty 
of the College of Education growing out of the public contro- 
versy occasioned by the so-called “Rugg incident.” 

In addition to this work of the Division as a whole, indi- 
vidual members were engaged in a variety of professional 
activities. 

A revised edition of “Publications of the College of Edu- 
cation and Its Divisions” was prepared by Herbert F. Miller, 
who served as research assistant to Mr. Eckelberry during the 
first six months of 1952. Mr. Eckelberry had general super- 
vision of the publication of Bibliographies of Modern Language 
Methodology for the Years 1946, 1947, and 1948, edited by 
James P. Tharp, and Planning for Teaching, by Alice z. 
Seeman and Collins W. Burnett. The last-named book is in- 
tended as a guide for students in teacher-education curriculums 
of the College of Education; it is a revision of Guidebook for 
Prospective Teachers, by Lyle L. Miller and Alice Z. Seeman, 
which was published in 1948. The annotated Bibliographies, 
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Planning for Teaching, and the catalogue of publications were 
published with College of Education rather than Bureau funds. 

Mr. Eckelberry served as director of the Ohio Conservation 
Laboratory and as chairman of the National Committee on 
Policies in Conservation Education. Each of these positions 
involved a considerable amount of administrative work. He 
spoke at the conventions of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts and the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica and at various other meetings. He served as consultant and 
staff member at a number of conferences in Ohio concerned 
with conservation and outdoor education. During the winter 
quarter he acted as leader of the seminar in educational research 
which is described in the report of the Personnel Division else- 
where in this issue. He was a member of a State Advisory 
Committee for Conservation Education, a Committee on Pol- 
icies and Standards of the Graduate School, and the Committee 
for the Research and Service Program of the College of Edu- 
cation, and acted as chairman of the College of Education’s 
Publications Committee. 

Research in reading done under Miss MacLatchy’s direc- 
tion has involved two types of investigation: the instruction of 
individuals having serious reading difficulties and the study of 
the vocabulary used in books prepared by commercial pub- 
lishers for the first and second grades. 

Work with children who are inadequate readers has in- 
volved adapting techniques to meet the needs of the individual 
seriously retarded, for the majority of the children who come 
to us have already had special help in reading without satisfac- 
tory results. Instruction here has continued to be actuated by 
the belief that personality and emotional difficulties can be 
favorably influenced by the correction of learning irregularities 
which the child himself recognizes. 

Variations of the techniques which have been found useful 
through years of research in this area have been used: begin- 
ning where the child reads fluently; using oral reading (not of 
the audience variety) as the basic instructional device; reading 
many books, without preliminary practice, at each step of ad- 
vancement to consolidate the gains made; co-ordinating eye, 
ear, tongue, and hand through phonetic analysis of words and 
writing short daily summaries of material read or reports of 
experience; improving perception through tachistoscopic exer- 
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cises with digits and with words and phrases especially needed 
by the child; and developing confidence through competent 
performance, which often surprises the child himself. Through 
the adaptation of these techniques to his personal difficulties, 
the child acquires an understanding of the true process of read- 
ing and loses his dread of unfamiliar and, to him, difficult con- 
texts. He often subsequently attacks his school work with 
greater success than his tutoring record would have predicted. 

In order to improve the co-ordination of eye, ear, tongue, 
and hand (which all these poor readers lack in varying de- 
grees), special emphasis during the past year has been put upon 
writing short themes each day. The subjects have been chosen 
from the child’s interests and activities—from learning a new 
swimming stroke to a many-page booklet on the development 
of language. These themes are written at home without help 
and are corrected by the child and tutor working together. Each 
necessary correction is discussed with the child, who then re- 
writes the theme in acceptable form. As soon as possible, a large 
topic or inclusive experience is chosen as the subject of the 
themes. For example, a seventh-grade boy studied the migra- 
tion of birds, and a seventh-grade girl who had been asked to 
make brief diary entries during a two-weeks yachting trip 
enlarged upon these entries, illustrating her account with maps, 
diagrams of the yacht, and pictures. This large topic gives the 
daily theme purpose and continuity. The rough outline made 
when the topic is chosen is revised from time to time, and items 
are dropped or added because of interrelations within the topic 
as the writing progresses. Reading, spelling, handwriting, 
punctuation, language usage, appraisal of facts, interrelation of 
ideas, new words, and so on, all become involved in these short 
daily themes which grow into booklets that are highly valued 
by the authors. 

As a result of the past year’s work, several children who 
were unable to read even the simplest contexts have learned to 
read and are carrying their school subjects adequately, some of 
them brilliantly. Children who could not phonetically analyze 
words have learned to say what they see and gained proficiency 
which brings their reading vocabulary closer to their speaking 
vocabulary. High-school Juniors and Seniors who read words 
but could not adequately reproduce the content of a story or an 
assignment have learned to read with understanding and have 
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gained ability to analyze the author’s argument. They have 
learned to pay attention to what the author says and infer the 
deeper meaning implicit in the context. 

The second type of research—investigation of the vocabu- 
lary used in books for first-grade reading—has been continued 
during the past year. Since several reading series were revised 
during 1951 and 1952, the list of 111 books for use in first 
grade now includes 151. The list of words now numbers 1,489 
rather than 1,459. The words used in other books—number, 
science, social-science, and health—prepared for use in first 
grade have been listed, and an attempt will be made to appraise 
the relative difficulty of these books through word use. 

About a year ago the 111 books were arranged in an order 
of difficulty dependent on word use by means of the formula 
devised for this purpose by Mr. Whitney and Mrs. Lydia 
Kinzer of the Statistics Laboratory, Ohio State University. The 
records of word use made in this office were transferred to 
I.B.M. cards by Jack Belzer of the Computing Laboratory, 
Ohio State University. He then not only sorted the cards to 
provide many types of information but computed the formula 
for each book. We are greatly indebted to these very proficient 
persons for their generous assistance in this project. More than 
five hundred copies of the booklet, “Preprimers, Primers, and 
First Readers Arranged in an Order of Word Use,” have been 
asked for, although the only publicity given the booklet was a 
mention of it in a footnote to an article, “A List of Common 
Words for First Grade,” which appeared in the BuLLETIN 
dated September 12, 1951. Incidentally, requests to reprint 
this article and the booklet were received from Superintendent 
Vannorsdall of Williams County schools and William D. 
Sheldon of the Reading Laboratory, Syracuse University. Miss 
Celia Long, primary supervisor of the Middletown public 
schools, with the help of the students in the high-school print- 
shop, used the word list given in an article on this study which 
appeared in Ohio Schools to devise a Word Canasta game for 
the elementary-school children. 

Miss MacLatchy has been fortunate in receiving a grant 
from the Ohio State University Research Foundation for a 
similar vocabulary study of second-grade reading books. 

Requests for copies of “A Test of the Pre-School Child’s 
Familiarity with Measurement” have been received during the 
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year. A kindergarten teacher in Columbus plans to give this 
test to each of her more than seventy pupils. 


Evaluation Division 
By W. R. FLESHER 


fe work of the Evaluation Division during the year cov- 
ered by this report involved no marked departures from 
the general lines of its activities for the years previously re- 
ported since 1947, when the writer became the head of the 
Division after having served for three years in a similar capacity 
in the Survey Division. Even the pattern of interruption of the 
writer’s responsibility to his Division did not differ signifi- 
cantly from what it had been in certain preceding years. Fol- 
lowing the retirement of Director Holy, the writer served as 
acting director of the Bureau of Educational Research from 
October 1, 1951, until his resignation from that position on 
March 14, 1952. As had also been the case on similar past 
occasions, Mrs. Flesher acted as the responsible head of the 
Division during the writer’s absence from his regular position. 

The Evaluation Division continued its pattern of co- 
operation with the Survey Division with regard to sharing in 
the work on a number of comprehensive school surveys. Since 
1947 the Survey Division has had the help of the Evaluation 
Division for the evaluation aspects of such surveys. During the 
past year, this type of assistance was provided in connection 
with the surveys which were completed for Alliance and Cuya- 
hoga Falls. In addition, work was begun on the survey for 
Portsmouth. More specifically, the work of the Evaluation 
Division in this regard includes the selection, with the approval 
of the school officials involved, of a number of evaluative in- 
struments to be administered by the schools as a part of the 
survey procedures; the scoring, tabulation, and analysis of the 
results; and the inclusion of the results and their analysis as 
a part of the report of the survey. In addition, the Division 
develops and uses certain questionnaires to secure the opinions 
of teachers and students regarding the evaluation practices of 
the school system under study. An analysis of the results thus 
secured is included in the report of the survey. 

The Division has continued to collect evidence regarding 
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the ability of teachers to make relatively accurate judgments 
about the mental or academic ability of their pupils. The 
judgments are then correlated with the results secured by 
means of so-called intelligence tests, to arrive at some measure 
of the teachers’ abilities to make estimates in this one important 
area of working with children. The data secured during the 
year were provided by seven teachers and involved 188 
elementary-school children. The correlation coefficients from 
these data range from .54 to .84, the average being .64. The 
data collected thus far in this project include four different 
school districts, 34 groups of pupils, 24 teachers, and 763 esti- 
mates about 579 pupils. The average correlation for all cases 
thus far is .72. A description of this project, together with the 
resulting data and their analysis, will appear as an article in an 
early issue of the Buttetn. This article is being prepared by 
Robert Hubbard, research assistant in the Division. 

For the third time during the past six years the Division 
provided assistance to the central administration of Cincinnati 
public schools in its program of evaluation of prospective candi- 
dates for assistant principalships in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Cincinnati. Similar assistance was given for 
the second consecutive year to the administrative officials of the 
Lorain public schools. In the latter case, however, the program 
was limited to the appraisal of prospective elementary-school 
principals. In both projects the Division was assisted by mem- 
bers of the College’s Department of Education, who did most 
of the work involved in developing the tests and in evaluating 
the results obtained through their use. 

The Division continued to fill orders from teachers and 
others for copies of certain evaluation instruments developed 
in the Division prior to 1947. During the twelve-month period 
covered by this report approximately five thousand copies of 
“The Wishing Well” were provided in response to requests 
from persons in 18 different states. Requests from three states 
account for 63 per cent of the total number of copies sold dur- 
ing the year. These states are Tennessee (1,550 copies), New 
York (875 copies), and Massachusetts (733 copies). A manual 
to accompany “The Wishing Well” was made available during 
the past year to the users of the check list. During the same 
period approximately twelve hundred copies of “The Ohio 
Teaching Record” were supplied upon request to persons from 
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twenty-eight states, the District of Columbia, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. Approximately 80 per cent of the total number 
of copies of “The Ohio Teaching Record” sold during the year 
went to persons in the following four states: Tennessee (290 
copies), Illinois (285 copies), New York (285 copies), and 
Pennsylvania (129 copies). 

During the year the writer continued to serve as the Uni- 
versity representative on the State Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He 
served also as chairman of both the newly created Committee 
on School Plant Research and Publications of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction and the Committee on 
Research of the Ohio Association of School Administrators. 
He was also asked to act as a continuing consultant to the Re- 
search Commission of Phi Delta Kappa, national educational 
fraternity. In addition to these assignments, he was a member 
of approximately 30 other professional committees, boards, or 
councils at the University or in the state and nation. During 
their quarter off duty the writer and Mrs. Flesher worked with 
Earl W. Anderson on a survey of teacher education for the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 

The writer served as major adviser to five doctoral stu- 
dents, four of whom were actively engaged in research for their 
dissertations. In addition, he and other members of the Divis- 
ion acted as consultants to several graduate students regarding 
problems involving the preparation of questionnaires and the 
development of tables and graphs in the writing of their disser- 
tations and theses. The two senior staff members of the Division 
assisted for two quarters with the Research Seminar, under- 
taken for the first time by members of the Bureau staff. They 
also made, individually or jointly, twelve speeches to profes- 
sional, civic, and other groups. The writer presented a paper on 
student ratings of classes and instructors at the annual American 
Educational Research Association meeting in St. Louis; this 
paper was later adapted for publication in the BULLETIN. 

The Division plans to continue during the coming year 
along the general lines of endeavor followed in previous years. 
The staff hopes that, with the possibility of a year devoid of 
major interruptions, it may be of increasing service to the public 
schools of the state in helping them solve their problems of 
evaluation. It plans to continue with certain research projects 
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which have moved rather slowly in the past and to initiate a 
limited number of other such projects for further study and 
development. 


Personnel Division 
By ROSS L. MOONEY 


. report for the Personnel Division is limited to activ- 
ities of the first half of the past year, since, during the 
second half, the head of the Division was assigned to adminis- 
trative work as acting director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 

During the first six months, the chief activity was the teach- 
ing of two new seminars. The first of these was a co-operatively 
taught seminar on research techniques in education, open to 
graduate students in Education, and staffed by members of the 
Bureau. Its primary aim was to give graduate students work- 
shop experience in presenting, developing, and evaluating their 
own research proposals and programs. It was the responsibility 
of this Division to take the leadership in this seminar during 
the autumn quarter. 

The second seminar, taught in the winter quarter, was de- 
signed to help graduate students from a variety of fields to 
clarify their thinking on a logic of research which is appropriate 
to investigation of human behavior. Growing out of previous 
work on “perception and creation” had come a “model” for 
guiding thinking about the nature of human behavior and of 
appropriate ways of thinking in attempting to investigate it. 
During the seminar, the “model” was presented to students 
and staff members from the fields of education, fine arts, 
psychology, and sociology in order to get a test of the social 
relevance and potential value of what had been developed. 

In addition, work on two projects was done throughout the 
year by James Smith, research assistant. The first of these was 
a new Problem Check List to be used by parents who are con- 
cerned with more effective ways of rearing their children and 
of fulfilling their own lives in the process. This list is now fully 
developed in its experimental form and is ready for laboratory 
use in the field. Several features of it are new as compared with 
other problem check lists previously developed in this Division. 
The second of Mr. Smith’s projects is directed toward the cre- 
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ation of more effective ways of training personnel workers for 
positions in universities. Central to the project is the develop- 
ment of more sensitive ways of “seeing what is critical” in the 
everyday course of personnel work. Interviews have been held 
with approximately fifty personnel workers on this campus and 
two hundred students to get a cross-sectional view of how staff 
and students “perceive” events in their individual experiences 
in the personnel area. 

During the coming year, the primary emphasis of the Per- 
sonnel Division will be upon writing and teaching in the field 
of “logic for research,” work which will draw extensively upon 
staff members from a variety of fields who are evolving projects 
which call for fresh ways of approaching research. Mr. Smith 
will continue with his work on the Problem Check List for 
parents and on ways of improving the training of personnel 
workers in educational institutions. 


Reference Division 
By RUTH E. SEEGER 


"Le past year has seen a somewhat extensive reorganization 
of the Reference Division. This reorganization centered 
about two important changes: transfer of the textbook collection 
to the Curriculum Materials Center and incorporation of the 
files of the Mental Measurements Laboratory into the collec- 
tion of the Reference Division. Both steps were taken with the 
objective of improved services to students and faculty. The 
Curriculum Materials Center, which is a part of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, already had a good collection of teaching 
materials other than textbooks, and it seemed only logical that 
textbooks and courses of study should be a part of that collec- 
tion. This plan was therefore adopted, and some eight thou- 
sand volumes were transferred to that department. This action 
provided two advantages: easing of crowded shelves for the 
Reference Division and the centralized location of all curric- 
ulum materials in one place. We believe students will find this 
a decided improvement over the former arrangement. The 
main advantage of transferring the Mental Measurements Lab- 
oratory files to the Reference Division was that it made it pos- 
sible for library patrons to use these files for many more hours 
each week than was possible theretofore. Incidentally, the 
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appearance and working conditions of our library have also 
been improved by the changes. Both library staff and students 
are grateful for those advantages. 

As in any library report, attendance and acquisition figures 
play an important part. Attendance has been about average for 
the year in spite of the fact that our reorganization made the 
rooms almost uninhabitable for several weeks. The total figure 
for the year is 14,642, with about 6,000 of this number crowded 
into the summer-quarter period. The additions to the library 
collection add up to the figure of 3,368 and include 1,813 
periodicals, 564 pamphlets, 228 college catalogues, and 195 
professional books in the field of education. The remaining 
acquisitions include such materials as city reports, surveys, cen- 
sus reports, bibliographies, and so on. 

One of the major activities of the head of the division was 
the assembling of information about the various projects of the 
Bureau since its beginning. Since these projects now number 
in the nine hundreds, it required much time and energy to put 
scattered information into form for ready use. The decision 
was made to mimeograph the listings, and this action resulted 
in a publication 107 pages in length. This makes possible an 
over-all, rounded picture of the activities of the Bureau over a 
thirty-year period, from its beginning in 1921 to 1951. It is 
hoped that similar listings may be issued at reasonable intervals 
in order that up-to-date information may always be available. 

Again the Division has been handicapped by staff changes. 
Every position on the staff, except that of the head, has changed 
at least once. Though we have been fortunate in obtaining 
people with ability, such changes have made our services more 
difficult to provide and less prompt and efficient than we like 
them to be. We hope for improvement during the coming year. 


Survey Division 
By JOHN H. HERRICK 


HE work of the Survey Division has varied little in general 
7... in recent years. It consists essentially of four 
parts, as follows: 

The preparation and publication of nine annually recurring reports 
on public-school enrollments and certain aspects of the financing of 
schools in Ohio 
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2. The making of surveys of various kinds, assisting local boards of 
education in the planning of specific new buildings, and providing 
other consultant services to the field. 

3. Teaching, directing research by graduate students, serving on ad- 
visory committees of graduate students, serving on other college 
committees, and performing miscellaneous other on-campus duties. 

4. Serving the profession through participation in the activities of other 
professional organizations, and through writing for publication. 


The financial and enrollment studies are made annually, 
involving publication of from one to three mimeographed re- 
ports at each of four different times during the year. The 
reports cover enrollments, school-district debt, tax valuations, 
tax rates, levies and bond issues submitted to the voters, and 
per-pupil costs. One research assistant spends the major part 
of his time on the studies. Copies of the reports are sent to all 
superintendents of schools in the state, and to other interested 
persons. 

As would be expected, field service constitutes the major 
activity of the Survey Division. It is also the branch of work 
which has grown most rapidly, owing in large part to the 
mounting need for additional facilities to accommodate the 
rising pupil enrollments. 

During 1951-52 the Survey Division, with the assistance 
of other divisions of the Bureau and of the Department of 
Education, completed and published reports on the Alliance 
and Cuyahoga Falls comprehensive surveys, did the major part 
of the field work on the Portsmouth comprehensive survey, and 
started the field work on a similar study in Steubenville. The 
Marion comprehensive survey, which is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1953-54, was not started, although assistance was given 
on some of their school-plant problems. 

Surveys of school-building needs were completed in 12 
Ohio school districts and started in 9 others. In two of the 
cases (Chillicothe and Newark) the studies were in the form of 
a recheck of surveys made several years ago. Four studies in- 
volving district reorganization as well as school-plant needs 
were completed, and another one started. 

During the year the Survey Division gave assistance to 24 
school districts in the educational planning of one or more new 
school buildings. This service involved conferences with the 
staff to determine the school-plant needs implied by the educa- 
tional program, the preparation of educational specifications for 
use by the architect, conferences with the architect regarding 
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the educational requirements, and the checking of drawings 
against these requirements. 

A survey of the administrative organization of the Warren 
city schools was made, in addition to the survey of school- 
building needs made for that district. 

In addition to these surveys and building-planning projects, 
the Survey Division staff conferred with many superintendents 
of schools regarding problems of administrative organization, 
attendance districts, educational program, finance, salary sched- 
ules,‘school plant, and reorganization of school districts. There 
were.also less frequent conferences with architects seeking assist- 
ance on buildings not encompassed in Survey Division projects 
approved by boards of education. 

Instructional duties of the Survey Division staff included 
the teaching of a course in school plant and one in staff per- 
sonnel, the advising of two doctoral candidates and two Mas- 
ter’s students, and the direction of the minor research project 
of one graduate student. Among the other on-campus re- 
sponsibilities of the staff were membership on five active col- 
lege and departmental committees, two of which were related 
to the School Community Development Study. 

Service to the profession at large by the Survey Division 
staff included service in offices of one state and three national 
organizations, membership on an actively participating basis in 
two other state organizations, writing three articles for publica- 
tion in magazines of national circulation, and making three 
addresses at professional meetings. 

The mounting load of work in the Survey Division has 
been a matter of major concern, and has reached the point 
where remedial measures must be undertaken. The increase has 
been due largely to more requests from the field, particularly 
in respect to school-plant problems. There has also been a sig- 
nificant increase in the Division’s on-campus duties. The regular 
staff meanwhile has remained unchanged at two full-time pro- 
fessional workers (each on official duty only three-quarters of 
the year), one part-time research assistant (graduate student), 
and one secretary. Additional clerical and part-time graduate 
student assistance has been used extensively, but this does not 
provide adequate relief because of the rapid turnover and the 
resulting need for close supervision of new workers. 
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The net effect of these conditions is to make it impossible 
for the Survey Division to give the full measure of service 
which is expected of it and which it would like to give. An 
increasing number of school districts cannot be given assistance 
in sufficient time to meet their needs, conferences and work- 
shops to deal with school-plant problems have been crowded 
out, and there has been practically no publication of materials 
that would make available to other professional workers the 
understandings and “know how” gleaned by the Survey Divis- 
ion staff from its field activities. There has also been little 
opportunity to develop effective techniques for using the field 
activities of the Survey Division in the professional preparation 
of future school administrators. It is a matter of great concern 
to the staff that the mounting volume of survey work threatens 
to crowd out activities which are essential for keeping abreast 
of developments in education, and that this will almost certainly 
undermine the effectiveness of the work of the Division. 

In its efforts to deal with this problem, the Survey Division 
staff has sought increasingly to have superintendents or other 
local school persons do their own school-plant studies under 
the supervision of the staff. This has been generally successful, 
but its effectiveness could probably be improved by the use of 
specially prepared manuals or workbooks to guide the super- 
intendent in his collection and analysis of data. 

Another timesaver used increasingly is to publish no mim- 
eographed report of a survey unless there is a clear local need 
for such a document. In other cases, the report of the study 
consists of an oral presentation to the board of education, fol- 
lowed by a summarizing letter. 

During the years immediately ahead, the Survey Division 
staff must take time to do the retooling necessary to enable 
it to handle the increasing number of requests for assistance, 
and to do so without impairing the effectiveness of the staff in 
the discharge of its full range of professional obligations. In 
the absence of increased staff, which requires an increased 
appropriation by the General Assembly, it will be necessary 
during this period of transition to reduce the number of surveys 
and building-planning projects undertaken. While this will 
disappoint some school districts, it should in the end increase 
the assistance which the Survey Division renders to the schools. 
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Teaching Aids Laboratory 
By NORMAN WOELFEL 


.. Teaching Aids Laboratory has its headquarters and 
consultation offices at 13 Page Hall. Here also are located 
the Schedule Desk, from which projections for various Uni- 
versity classes are scheduled, and an extensive Recordings 
Library of non-musical materials. The Chart and Graph Ser- 
vice is located in the north wing, and the Curriculum Materials 
Center in the south wing, of College Road Annex. The Re- 
cording Studio and the special foreign-language listening center 
are located at 12 Derby Hall. All of these services except the 
Curriculum Materials Center are administered free to all Uni- 
versity personnel using them for instructional purposes. The 
Curriculum Materials Center is financed partly by laboratory 
fees charged to students in student-teaching courses, and its 
services are consequently largely restricted to student teachers 
in the College of Education. 

A number of special mimeographed and printed publica- 
tions in the audio-visual field for teacher education have been 
prepared by the professional staff of the Laboratory. All avail- 
able published materials are now on display on a special bulletin 
board at 13 Page Hall. 

As soon as space is available, the various services of the 
Laboratory will be brought together in one central place. We 
believe that the University instructional needs which the Lab- 
oratory is called upon to meet can be much more efficiently 
handled if our staff can work together as a team in a common 
office. 

The teacher-education filmstrip project continues to de- 
velop. In addition to “How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive,” “Simplified Filmstrip Production,” and “Making 
Teaching Effective,” each complete with explanatory accom- 
panying notes, we are planning other filmstrips to be released 
for professional use, notably one dealing with chalkboard tech- 
niques, another with student personality problems, and a third 
with Ohio cultural backgrounds. 

Our professional staff, in addition to their specific area 
duties, assist greatly in making Education 602 (Visual Educa- 
tion) an extremely practical course for students planning to 
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teach in any professional field. Mr. Woelfel assumed major 
responsibility for this course in the fall, winter, and spring quar- 
ters, and Miss Gibbony handled it during the summer quarter. 
Between two and three hundred students take this course each 
year. Under Education 600’s and Education 800’s Mr. Woelfel 
conducts a seminar each quarter which attempts to develop a 
generalized educational viewpoint on the mass media of com- 
munication. Miss Williams meets frequently with classes in 
various subject-matter areas as a regular part of her consul- 
tative responsibilities at the Curriculum Materials Center. 

A brief statement of the nature of services rendered by 
each major division of the Teaching Aids Laboratory during 
the past year follows. 

The past year has been a period of adjustment for the Chart 
and Graph Service. Proceeding under a new staff and occupy- 
ing new space, the Service has continued to meet the demand 
for instructional aids in the campus classrooms. The year’s 
effort has brought emphasis to the need for an experimental 
approach to the designing and producing of teaching aids. It 
is believed that better design must push each teaching aid to 
its utmost in interest and clarity before these products truly 
fulfill their educational purpose. Old materials are being 
re-examined, and new ones are being sought, in order to in- 
crease flexibility and durability of completed aids. The number 
of demands for work has reached a point beyond which the 
present staff (supervisor, one full-time assistant, and occasional 
student labor) cannot go without seriously diminishing the 
quality of its products. It has become necessary to limit the 
quantity of work undertaken for any one University depart- 
ment in order to preserve quality of effort. The next step 
must be to increase the size of the staff. It is hoped that this 
may be accomplished without long delay. 

The past year has seen the continuation of a gradual in- 
crease in the number of projections planned from our Film 
Booking and Schedule Desk for various classrooms and audi- 
toriums on the campus. These are handled by part-time stu- 
dent projectionists using portable projection equipment. The 
use of the two projection rooms (Page 10C and Derby 108) 
which are supervised by the Teaching Aids Laboratory has 
declined slightly for two reasons: first, these two projection 
rooms are scheduled very close to capacity, and it is difficult 
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for an instructor to arrange for a place in this crowded schedule; 
and second, ventilation and acoustical conditions in these two 
rooms are sometimes poorer than in some of the regular class- 
rooms. 

Although there has been very little expansion in the film 
library of the Teaching Aids Laboratory during the past year, 
the number of film loans is still very high, almost double what 
it was two years ago. There has been a great increase since last 
year in the number of films borrowed by the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory from outside sources, particularly from sources 
other than the State Department of Education film library. 
There has been a slight decrease in the amount of equipment 
loaned to University instructors by the Teaching Aids Lab- 
oratory during the past year, which may be explained by the 
increase in the number of projections scheduled in classrooms 
and auditoriums. Apparently, instructors are requesting student 
operators instead of borrowing equipment such as a lantern- 
slide projector and operating it themselves. 

In the past, all films on deposit or located in the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory film library have been sent once a year to the 
Department of Photography to be cleaned. During the sum- 
mer of 1952 the Department of Photography could not handle 
the cleaning of motion-picture film for the Teaching Aids Lab- 
oratory because of insufficient funds for extra labor. Film- 
cleaning equipment was borrowed from the Department, 
however, and a total of 350 motion-picture films and approx- 
imately 1,200 filmstrips were cleaned, renovated, and polished 
at the Teaching Aids Laboratory. A new procedure of filmstrip 
repair with clear acetate 35mm. film has been tested and suc- 
cessfully applied. Approximately 50 filmstrips were repaired 
by this process. 

We are hoping that as a consequence of a thoroughgoing 
survey of the various services of the Teaching Aids Laboratory 
by the University Purchasing Department at the suggestion of 
Vice-President Heimberger, definite funds will be allocated to 
the Laboratory for the systematic purchase of new films for the 
University Film Library and for regular purchase of much 
needed audio-visual equipment for the central equipment pool 
maintained by the Laboratory. 

The University Recording Studio has added a new lan- 
guage listening center for students during the past year. This 
service gives about one hundred students a day direct access by 
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recordings and earphones to excellent instructional materials. 
Construction changes in the Studio balcony space to provide for 
the Center were made by the University Service Department, 
and special equipment was installed by the Recording Studio 
technicians, Floyd Heischman and Lewis Schwartzkopf. The 
Studio staff has designed, constructed, and installed special tape 
playback equipment to be used in our rapidly expanding tape- 
recording service. A full schedule of routine disc-recording and 
of special disc- or tape-recording assignments is maintained for 
various University departments. Special jobs during the past 
year included conference proceedings for the Department of 
Pathology and the School of Nursing, papers and lectures of 
the symposium held by the Department of Physics and As- 
tronomy, the Bode Conference for the Department of Educa- 
tion, and an operetta for the Department of University Schools. 
There has been a heavy increase in requests from departments 
for copy work from tape to disc or from disc to tape. In fact, 
studio equipment has been taxed to the limit and is greatly in 
need of supplementation, especially in the tape-recording field. 

At the beginning of the last academic year the Curriculum 
Materials Center was moved to College Road Annex where, 
for the first time in its experimental existence, there were space 
facilities, budget, and personnel sufficient to serve students 
promptly in reasonably comfortable quarters. As rapidly as 
possible after the move, facilities for ditto copying were added, 
and elementary- and secondary-school recordings were moved 
from Page Hall to the Center, as was the library of textbooks 
and courses of study formerly maintained at the Bureau of 
Educational Research Library. Additions to equipment and 
materials purchased were selected to fill the most obvious needs. 
Through conferences with faculty members in charge of student 
teaching and instructors in specialized areas, an attempt is being 
made to learn what are the most urgent needs, so that additions 
of teaching materials can continuously be made with reference 
to them. A case in point is the addition of a tape recorder this 
year better to meet the specialized need of student teachers in 
the area of speech. In the same way, a more generalized need 
is being met by adding a workbench, tools, and basic materials 
essential for student construction of simple teaching materials. 

During the summer of 1952 a two-year evaluation of the 
Curriculum Materials Center, conducted by a special college 
committee, was completed. This report served to point up 
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expectations of services by both faculty and students, and weak- 
nesses and strengths noted by both groups. These data, coupled 
with information secured through conferences with the faculty, 
are being used to make adjustments for the improvement of 
services. The report revealed that practically all of the 
elementary-education students in the College are in frequent 
contact with the Center during their student teaching, with con- 
siderable participation prior to that time. While students 

majoring in secondary education made less use of the Center, 
their rapidly increasing use of it has extended the demand for 
specialized materials. 

The contribution of the Curriculum Materials Center to 
student teaching will be the subject of a doctoral dissertation 
which Miss Gibbony hopes to complete during the school year 
1952-53. From this study may emerge certain recommenda- 
tions which bear upon the expansion and possible eventual 
relocation of the Center. 


Ohio School of the Air 


By MARGARET C. TYLER 


6 em Ohio School of the Air has completed its twenty-third 
consecutive year of broadcasting to the schools of Ohio. 
There has been growth in the number of classrooms listening. 
There has been some change in internal organization. There is 
current concern for the future as television seems to be around 
a very near corner. 

A table will show the comparison between the number of 
classrooms using School of the Air broadcasts during the years 
1950-51 and 1951-52. These figures are based on the number 
of written requests for teachers’ manuals. 


1950-5I 1951-52 


““Music Time” ..... Spa oth dite atead, 3,201 3,467 
“Fiay dame”... Ss ARN hod cere tee Sea 3,210 

PROUGEY PAS e550, DS aus i Nene ane atc ale Whe 3,039 3,003 
“Art School of the Air” Bl Saat Iason cheapie 2,286 2,297 
““Boys and Girls of Bookland”........... 2,201 2,487 
“Once upon a Time in Ohio”... os ae SR 3,003 
“Uncle Dan from Froggy Hollow Farm”... 2,005 2,441 
PMC OL AVROIIE. seis ee dae See IWS 2,329 2,556 


TATED Si8 ls rg co Sees Lc as rap Ed eee ae 20,619 32,464 
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In addition to this report maps have been made showing by 
counties the number of requests for teachers’ manuals for each 
School of the Air program as well as for the Program Bulletin. 
Since the manuals are for the use of the teacher, it is reasonable 
to assume that for each manual there is an average of thirty 
classroom listeners for these broadcasts. 

There is no way of totaling the amount of listening on the 
News of the Week broadcast since no teacher’s manual is pre- 
pared for this series. There has been an increase in listening in 
the case of every series except “Story Time,” which dropped 
by thirty-six classrooms. 

The work of the School of the Air staff has been much the 
same as in previous years. During the summer months the 
various series of broadcasts were planned. Objectives were set 
up for each program. Two hundred eighty-eight broadcasts 
were made to classrooms during the year. 

To help the teacher in the best use of these broadcasts a 
teacher’s manual was prepared for all but one of the series. 
These manuals contain pre-broadcast and post-broadcast discus- 
sion topics as well as suggested follow-up activities for each 
program. These manuals are prepared during the summer 
months and are printed by the University Print Shop. They 
are supplied free of charge to teachers who write for them. 

As many school visitations as possible were made; however, 
this is one necessary activity that has been neglected because of 
the great amount of time spent on writing and editing scripts. 
Our evaluation program has been aided, however, by the fact 
that students in Radio Education classes are required to visit 
schools during broadcast periods and to write a critique of the 
broadcast and its utilization. These critiques have proved very 
helpful. 

Mark Munn, for four years the script supervisor, has been 
replaced by Marion Renick. The position of script supervisor 
is no longer restricted to a student research assistantship. This 
should be helpful in guaranteeing continuity of personnel. 

A new production setup at Station WOSU has also proved 
beneficial. Advance taping of all broadcasts makes it possible 
for many university students who act in the School of the Air 
broadcasts to get out into the schools and gain more of an idea 
about the audience they are trying to reach. 

The staff of the School of the Air has continued to be 
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concerned about its approaching entry into the field of tele- 
vision. Although relatively few schools in Ohio are equipped 
with television sets, it is hoped that by the time WOSU ex- 
pands into television at least two school telecasts can be offered. 
The prospect of utilizing these should encourage school admin- 
istrators and P.T.A. workers to concern themselves about buy- 
ing television receivers for schools. This was the situation when 
radio broadcasting to schools began and it is likely to be repeated 
with television. 

The staff has also been busy planning and preparing several 
new series of broadcasts that are offered during the current 


academic year. It is too early to make any evaluation of these 
at this time. 

Our greatest needs are both time and travel money to visit 
schools in order to talk with teachers and pupils and give dem- 
onstrations of good classroom utilization for groups of teachers 
and potential teachers. 


Staff Publications 


Dave, Epcar 

Articles in the News Letter: “The Practice of Good Citizenship,” October, 
1951; “Rich Experience as Learning Material,” November, 1951; “The 
Family of Man,” December, 1951; “Clear Only If Known,” January, 
1952; “Consensus of the Governed,” February, 1952; “Motivation and 
Mass Media,” March, 1952; “The Heart and the Head,” April, 1952; 
“TV—the New Frontier in Education,” May, 1952. 

(Editor) Display for Learning: Making and Using Visual Materials, by Mar- 
jorie East. New York: Dryden Press, 1952. 306 pp. 

“The Forces Working for and against Audio-visual Education,” Hawaii Edu- 
cational Review, April, 1951, pp. 206, 208, 214, 216-17. 

Editorial in the Educational Research Bulletin, “In Memoriam: W. W. 
Charters,” April, 1952, pp. 103-104. 

EcKELBERRY, R. H. 

Editorials in the Educational Research Bulletin: “The Best Defense Is Not 
Offense,” September 12, 1951; “The Chief Retires,” October 9, 1951; 
“The ‘Rugg Incident,’”” December 12, 1951; “Growth Rather than Ac- 
cumulation,” January 16, 1952; “A Step Forward in Ohio Education,” 
February 13, 1952; “The Proposals for Teacher Education in Arkansas,” 
March 12, 1952; “A Joint Council for Accrediting Teacher Education,” 
May 14, 1952. 

Editorials in the Journal of Higher Education: “University Extension and 
Atomic-Energy Education,” October, 1951; “(Good News for Independent 
Colleges,” November, 1951; “Academic Freedom at Ohio State Univer- 
sity,’ December, 1951; “Further Progress at Ohio State University,” “Our 
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Duty in Difficult Times,” January, 1952; “Practical Experience for Col- 
lege Teachers,” February, 1952; “Co-operation in the Preparation of 
Teachers,” March, 1952; “Yale’s Program Vindicated,” April 1952; 
“Good Recommendations: Will They Influence Practice?” May, 1952; 
“A Great Opportunity,” June, 1952. 

“Une grave erreur de strategie,” L’Emseignement Secondaire, January- 
February, 1952, pp. 99-100. (Translated from the editorial, “The Best 
Defense Is Not Offense.’’) 

Epwarps, Harry L. 

“Simplified Filmstrip Production.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1952. 28 pp. Manual accompanying film- 
strip, Simplified Filmstrip Production. $1.00. 

FLESHER, Marie A, 

“Pupil Progress and Evaluation” (Chap. 1x), “A Study of Public Education 
in Alliance, Ohio.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, 1952. pp. 118-41. 

“Pupil Progress and Evaluation” (Chap. x), “A Study of Public Education 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1952. pp. 105-22. 

FLEsHER, W. R. 

“Evaluation Division,” Educational Research Bulletin, November 14, 1951, 
pp. 205-208. 

“Inferential Student Rating of Instructors,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
March 12, 1952, pp. §7-62. 

Herrick, Joun H. 

“Estimating Future School Enrollments in Rapidly Growing Communities,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, April 16, 1952, pp. 92-94, 111-12. 

In collaboration with ARTHUR E. WoHLERs: 

“Financial Proposals Submitted to Ohio Voters by Boards of Education in 
1951,” October, 1951. 30 pp. 

“The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special School Levies Submitted 
to the Voters in Ohio School Districts from January 1, 1951 through No- 
vember 6, 1951,” December, 1951. 32 pp. 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Membership in Ohio City School Districts 
from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951,” April, 1952. 18 pp. 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Membership in Ohio Exempted-Village 
School Districts from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951,” April, 1952. 13 pp. 

“Costs per Pupil in Average Daily Membership in Ohio County School Dis- 
tricts from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951,” April, 1952. 12 pp. 

In collaboration with ARTHUR E. WoHLERs anp Guy W. BupDEMEYER: 

“Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City School Districts 1952,” Au- 
gust, 1952. 15 pp. 

All of the mimeographed pamphlets, the titles of which are enclosed in quo- 
tation marks, are distributed by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 

MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE 

“A List of Common Words for First Grade,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
September 12, 1951, pp. 151-59. 

“Choosing the Words for First Grade,” Ohio Schools, November, 1951, 
pp. 150-51. 
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“Computing Machines in a Study of Words,” Engineering Experiment Sta- 

tion News, June, 1952, pp. 28-30. 

reprimers, Primers, and First Readers Arranged in an Order of Word Use.” 

Mimeographed. 

Mooney, Ross L. 

Editorial in the Graduate School Record, “Nourishing the Spirit of Inquiry,” 
July, 1952, pp. 1, 3-4. 

“Problems in the Development of Research Men,” Educational Research Bul- 
letin, September 12, 1951, pp. 141-50. 

NIEDERHAUSER, JOHN O. 

In collaboration with ExizaBETH ParTINGTON AND MarcaretT A. VESEY: 
“Teaching Opportunities in 1951,” Educational Research Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952, pp. 29-41. 

Onto SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

Ohio School of the Air Bulletin 

Teachers’ manuals for Fairy Time, Play Time, Boys and Girls of Bookland, 
Once upon a Time in Ohio, Art School of the Air, Uncle Dan from Froggy 
Hollow Farm, Fun with Books and When the World Was Young, Making 
Friends with Music. 

308 radio scripts. 

SEEGER, Rutu E. 

In collaboration with Joun F. Leany: “A Thirty Year Record; Projects of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, 1921-1951.” 1952. 107 pp. 

SmiruH, JAMEs E. 

“Use of Readability Techniques in Constructing a Problem Check List,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, May 4, 1952, pp. 129-33, 140. 

Survey Division STaFF: 

Mimeographed or planographed reports were published by the Survey Division 

as follows: 

Comprehensive educational surveys: Alliance, Cuyahoga Falls 

Studies of school-building needs: Bellefontaine, Berne Union (Fairfield 
County), Newark (recheck), Olmsted Falls (Cuyahoga County), Spring- 
field Township (Richland County), Wadsworth, Warren, Firelands (Lo- 
rain and Erie Counties) 

Study of central administrative staff: Warren 

Studies of district reorganization and school-plant needs: Harrison and White- 
water (Hamilton County); Etna, Harrison, and Pataskala (Licking 
County) ; and DeGraff, Quincy, and Washington (Logan County) 

Site-selection study: Southeast (Wayne County) 

Programs of requirements for architectural planning of new school buildings 
or additions: Cedarville, Leavittsburg, Marion, Newark, Norwalk, Shreve, 
and Youngstown 

TracuinG Arps LaBoraTorRyY 

“Disc Recordings and. Record Players.” Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University, 1952. Mimeographed. One of a 
group of single-page leaflets discussing the types, principles of operation, 
educational advantages, limitations, and chief manufacturers. Any 10 for 
25 cents. 

Wituiams, CaTHERINE M. Sources of Teaching Materials. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1952. 20 pp. 35 
cents. 
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